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MONISM AND HENISM 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DR. R. LEWINS'S AND 
MR. LESTER F. WARD'S MONISTIC THEORIES. 

npHE terms monism and dualism are not yet two centuries old ; 
J- the former was invented by Christian Wolff as a contrast to 
the latter, which, according to Eucken, appears first in Thomas 
Hyde's book "Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum," 1700, as a 
designation of Zoroaster's religion. In the same sense, dualism is 
used by Bayle and Leibnitz. But Wolff applies the term generally to 
any theory that reduces existence to two independent substances, 
while monism to him is that doctrine which takes the unity of ex- 
istence for granted. Wolff rejects monism and classes himself among 
the dualists. 

The word monism dropped out of use until Hegel adopted the 
term to characterise his system. It was again forgotten when Hegel's 
influence subsided, only to be reintroduced by Darwinians like 
Haeckel and a constantly increasing class of philosophers, who be- 
lieve in the unity of being and reject supernaturalism of every form. 

In the meantime we have discovered that monism is a very old 
theory, that, for instance, Spinoza is a very strong monist, and that 
monism, indeed, is the aim and ideal of all philosophising. At pres- 
ent almost every philosopher claims to be a monist : spiritualists 
like Carl Du Prell, materialists like Ludwig Buchner, and agnostics 
like Herbert Spencer. Professor Veitch of Glasgow is one of the 
few exceptions who openly confess themselves dualists. Even the- 
ologians yield to the need of unity in thought, which so powerfully 
asserts itself ; and it is becoming more and more apparent that all 
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the old orthodox ecclesiastical philosophers, such as Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, were monists, in the sense that they really endeav- 
ored to view the world as a unity. The dualistic schoolmen were al- 
ways among the opposition, and their systems found little favor with 
the official representatives of church-traditions. The sway of monism 
is so strong that we might almost say the issue is no longer between 
dualism and monism, but between the various forms of monism. 
Our philosophers have, upon the whole, acquiesced in the convic- 
tion that a unitary view of existence must be reached ; the question 
alone remains how we are to realise oneness and where we shall place 
the centre that is to give character to our philosophical systems. 

What is monism? 

Webster defines monism very inadequately as : 

' ' That doctrine which refers all phenomena to a single ultimate constituent or 
agent." 

The definition of the Century Dictionary is more involved but 
not better : 

' ' Any system of thought which seeks to deduce all the varied phenomena of 
both the physical and spiritual worlds from a single principle ; specifically, the 
metaphysical doctrine that there is but one substance, either mind (idealism) or 
matter (materialism), or a substance that is neither mind nor matter, but is the sub- 
stantial ground of both." 

There are, accordingly, two kinds of monism. Some understand 
by it a one-substance theory ; again, others, like Mr. Lester F. Ward, 
say that "the term monistic implies a single principle." Not satis- 
fied with any of these formulations we propose the following defini- 
tion, which will probably be acceptable to all monists : 

"Monism is a unitary world-conception." 

Whether or not the world-substance is one and the same through- 
out, is not a philosophical, but a physico-chemical, problem. We be- 
lieve that it is one and the same, but should not recommend a state- 
ment, the truth of which must be decided by the investigations of the 
special sciences, as a basis upon which to found a philosophical sys- 
tem. Whether or not there are agents or ultimate constituents of 
reality which have to be regarded as distinct from their actions, is a 
metaphysical question into which we cannot enter here. Suffice it to 
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say that their assumption is of no use, and far from constituting a 
monistic view would imply an irredeemable duality in the system of 
the world. Whether or not everything can be reduced to a single 
principle is, to say the least, very doubtful. 

If monism were not a more comprehensive term than its defini- 
tions as a one-substance theory, a one-principle doctrine, or a one- 
agent hypothesis imply, it would scarcely exercise so great a fascina- 
tion upon minds of such various dispositions and contradictor}' 
convictions as it has. 

In defining monism as a unitary world-conception, our intention 
is to make prominent that feature of it which appeals so powerfully 
to all thinkers. Monism, or a unitary system of thought, is the uni- 
versal ideal of philosophy. Monism, in a word, means consistency. 

It is incompatible with the nature of thought to accept at the same 
time two contradictory ideas as true. There is a oneness about truth 
which admits of no equivocation. There may be two or more truths 
which differ from one another, but there cannot be two truths which 
contradict each other. When confronted with two well-ascertained 
statements that do not, on their face, agree, we stand before a prob- 
lem, which is solved only when we effect an agreement. It may be, 
that either the one or the other, or both, represents only a partial 
truth. Although not wrong, each statement, by itself, may be imper- 
fect, and the complete truth may appear only in their combination. 

A thinker cannot help searching for unity of thought, and this, 
we should say, is the subjective condition of monism. Moreover, 
man's yearning for a unitary world-conception is fully justified ; for 
science itself is nothing but the endeavor of unifying knowledge. 
The very nature of scientific problems, in fact, may be characterised 
as an inability of ours to comprehend two different facts under a 
single formula. Every solution of a problem represents a triumph of 
monism. Our ability of viewing two apparently heterogeneous sets 
of phenomena as actuated by the same law under different conditions 
is an evidence in favor of the hypothesis that the actions which take 
place in the world of objective existence exhibit the same consistency 
which our mind naturally expects them to possess. 

Monism, in this sense, is the ideal of all philosophies, and dual- 
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ism is nothing but a frankly acknowledged despair of ever estab- 
lishing a unitary view of existence. Dualism is always, or in the 
end must lead to, either agnosticism or mysticism, for dualism is 
equivalent to a confession that we are, and shall always remain, in- 
competent to reach a consistent conception of ourselves and of the 
world in which we live. Problems are considered as unsolvable or 
inexplicable. 

The monistic ideal of a unitary conception of the world has 
been constantly corroborated by the progress of science. We are 
far from maintaining that all problems have been solved, but we de- 
clare that wherever science has made indubitable progress, such 
progress has consisted in some further realisation of monism ; and 
we cannot even conceive of an advancement of science that should 
be of a different nature. Whenever a scientific discovery seems to 
point towards a dualistic world-conception, it must be regarded as 
an unsolved problem, until the dualism is overcome. Monism is 
different from other philosophical views in so far as it is not so much 
a finished system, as a systematic plan constantly admitting of im- 
provement, of corrections, additions, and perfections. It is the so- 
lution of certain fundamental problems of a general character em- 
ployed as a method for further inquiry into questions of detail. 

Dualism has been, and is still, very strong ; for it has a natural 
basis : It rests upon the observation of the difference that undoubt- 
edly obtains between mind and matter, soul and body, spirituality 
and sense- experience. But the mere recognition of these differ- 
ences, in itself, does not constitute dualism. If it did, our own view 
would have to be classed as dualism. On the contrary, dualism, as 
we understand it, is the surrender, as hopeless, of all attempts to 
conceive body and soul as an intrinsic unity. Recognising the 
heterogeneity of spirit and matter, dualism jumps at the conclusion 
that they must be regarded as distinct entities, which by combina- 
tion produce our existence, such as it is. 

Dualists are rash, but there are monists who outdo them in the 
acceptance of unwarranted conclusions. Many monistic thinkers, in 
their eagerness to reach a unitary conception, simply drop either 
body or soul, matter or mind, spirituality or sense-experience and 
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deny its reality. They are satisfied with a one-sided unity reached by 
shutting their eyes to everything that threatens to introduce duality. 

Yet, whatever their claims, doctrines whose unity of conception 
is due to a limitation of thought to a single aspect of the world, can- 
not be classed as monism ; they are pseudo-monistic, and to distin- 
guish them from true monism, we propose to call them henisms, or 
single-concept theories. 

There are mainly two kinds of henism ; the one which eliminates 
the reality of mind is called materialism, and the other which elim- 
inates the reaiuy of matter is called spiritualism. Yet as there are 
many dualisms, so there are many henisms, which approach with 
varying degrees the common ideal of a true monism. 

The unity of henism is not genuine, but artificial ; and it is ob- 
tained by wrong methods. The monistic ideal of henists is concep- 
tual, not real. They take one idea, be it spirit or matter or the un- 
knowable, and make it embrace everything that exists, or reduce all 
events to mere properties or functions of this all-sufficient substance. 

The present number of The Monist contains three articles by 
prominent thinkers with whom we agree in the rejection of dualism 
without being able to adopt their formulation of monism. I will not 
positively say that their views should be called henism and branded 
as pseudo-monism, but I find great difficulty in tracing in their 
terms and views the consistency that is needed to establish a truly 
monistic philosophy. Their monism, if it be monism, is not unequi- 
vocally expressed, and a reader is apt to misconstrue their inten- 
tions. 

It is natural that the following remarks, which present our rea- 
sons for disagreeing with Mr. Lester F. Ward's and Dr. Robert 
Lewins's monistic views, will appear in the shape of criticisms. 
They are, however, written in the hope that the intentions of these 
authors agree better with my propositions than their words. Nor is 
it necessary to add that a difference of opinion does not prevent us 
from recognising the great abilities of our esteemed contributors. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Lester F. Ward promises in the title of his article "a mo- 
nistic theory of the mind "; he comes to the conclusion that " mind 
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is a property of body," and claims that this is "the only scientific 
theory of mind." With all deference to the scholarly accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Ward, I cannot discover that he has either redeemed 
his promise and proved his conclusion, or made good his claim. 
Indeed, the subject of his title is scarcely touched upon. Mr. Ward 
speaks of matter and its functions, of organisation, of protoplasm 
and its qualities. He quotes some interesting passages on recent 
physiological discoveries and shows us two diagrams of Ramon y 
Cajal ; but nowhere does he give us an explanation or description of 
mind, and we remain quite ignorant of how it is possible that matter 
can have such a wonderful property as mind. 

Mr. Ward's method is not scientific, but dogmatic. He does 
not start from the facts given us in experience, but constructs a 
theory. He begins with an assumption, saying, " If the existence 
of matter be granted"; he then declares that "matter is only known 
by its effects, which are due to its motions"; he defines "sub- 
stances" as "the products of unions of the elements of matter," 
and calls their modes of producing effects "properties." He then 
proceeds to maintain that "the phenomena of mind stand in the 
same relation to the brain and nervous system that all other phe- 
nomena stand to the substances that manifest them — in a word, 
mind is a property of the organised body." Mr. Ward furthermore 
states a number of laws which are bald assertions, not only devoid 
of proof, but even, at least so it appears to us, very doubtful. He 
says : 

' ' The properties of substances are more active in proportion as their molecu- 
lar constitution is more complex," 

and 

" Increase in complexity is accompanied by decrease in stability." 
These laws, if laws they can be called, are correct within certain 
limits ; but they are serviceable for important deductions only, if 
they can be proved to hold good without exception. This, unfor- 
tunately, is not the case ; for chemists know of very complex sub- 
stances which are extremely inert, while some of the simplest com- 
binations are wonderfully active. Is not the element oxygen one of 
the most active substances known ? 
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Prof. Lothar Meyer, in his well-known work, "The Modern 
Theories of Chemistry," while speaking in the last chapter but one 
of the stability of chemical combinations, incidentally mentions the 
instability of complex combinations. He adds : 

"But it often happens that a simpler degree of combination, which is more 
stable than a higher with respect to one agent, as heat, is less stable than the higher 
with respect to some other agent. Thus, for example, tungsten pentachloride is less 
stable when exposed to moist air than the hexachloride ; the nitrites which are pro- 
duced by heat from nitrates with loss of oxygen are less stable with respect to 
chemical reagents than the nitrates are. The same is true of sulphites in relation to 
sulphates," etc. — Translated from the eighth edition (1884), p. 609. 

However probable these laws appear a priori, they are a pos- 
teriori, at least in the shape presented by Mr. Ward, and for his pur- 
pose, untenable. But suppose they were true, of what avail would 
they be for an explanation of mind ? Can mind be explained from 
the instability of highly complex chemicals? 

Mr. Lester F. Ward's laws remind us of Mr. Spencer's formula 
of progress. He says : 

' ' Progress is a passage from a homogeneous to a heterogeneous state. It is a 
continually increasing disintegration of the whole mass, accompanied by an integra- 
tion, a differentiation, and a mutual, perpetually-increasing dependence of parts as 
well as of functions, and by a tendency to equilibrium in the functions of the parts 
integrated." 

Complexity may frequently be an accompaniment of progress, 
but it most certainly does not constitute progress. There are even 
instances in which a passage to greater simplicity is an infallible 
symptom of progress. Would not an inventor feel sure of having 
made great progress in the construction of a piece of machinery, if 
he should find a contrivance for simplifying one of its parts, so that 
he could accomplish the same result with fewer wheels and cranks ? 
Progress can, as little as spontaneous activity and awareness, be ex- 
plained by an increase of complexity, for, indeed, there are or may be 
infinitely more complex processes than brain-motions which do not 
produce mind, and I cannot understand how Mr. Ward can so con- 
fidently "predict higher properties from higher degrees of aggrega- 
tion." 

All these so-called "laws" of Mr. Spencer's and Mr. Ward's in- 
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vention labor under the error of attempting to explain mind from 
matter and motion. We might as well attempt to explain the na- 
ture of logarithms from the rags that were manufactured into the 
paper upon which Vega's tables are printed ! * 

The complexity of molecular aggregation, according to Mr. 
Ward, is limited ; he says : 

' ' Molecular aggregation or chemical organisation could not in the nature of 
things go farther than the production of protoplasm. This substance already over- 
steps the limits of molecular activity and trenches on the domain of molar motion. 
If matter is to produce any wider effects it must be through the organisation of pro- 
toplasmic bodies." 

Granted that it does, we cannot see that "it must"; Mr. Ward 
certainly does not prove it, but is satisfied with the mere assertion. 

He further declares that "with increase of brain there is a con- 
stant increase in the mind-element or psychic property. " If that 
were so, why is the elephant not cleverer than man? The theory 
that a greater mass of brain indicates a superior mind has long since 
been given up by physiology. 

We do not deny Ramon y Cajal's statement, that "the human 
brain owes in a great measure the superiority of its activity, not only 
to the considerable number of its elements, but especially to the ex- 
traordinary richness of its means of association." Indeed, it is an old 
truism which has been repeated these last fifty or even one hundred 
years in almost every text-book, but it does not explain either mind 
or the origin of mind. If that were the gist of our latest discoveries 
in physiology, we might as well abandon all further study of its pro- 
gress. 

After his excursion into the field of physiology, Mr. Ward comes 
back to the assertion from which he started, that mind is a property 
of matter. 

This is not monism, but henism ; and, as in all henistic concep- 

* Having discussed the problem of mind and also of progress on other occa- 
sions, I need not enter here into further details. See "The Origin of Mind," in 
The Soul of Man ; The Monist, Vol. Ill, pp. 89-90 and p. 236 ; "The Test of Pro- 
gress," in Homilies of Science, pp. 36-42. Compare also the chapter " Signification 
des etats de conscience et telepathie de l'ame, " in the author's Le probleme de la con- 
science de moi. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1893. The latter is not yet published in English. 
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tions, so here also a palpable dualism lurks. Mr. Ward declares 
that "the antithesis between matter and property is absolute." He 
concludes his article with a puzzle ; he says : 

' ' Turn it as you will, twist it as you may, matter can only be affected by mat- 
ter, and the impact of moving matter against other matter is, in the last analysis, 
the essence of force. And this is true of the method which mind itself employs. 
Thought and feeling, in and of themselves, are powerless, nay, they are nil." 

If mind is a property of matter, and if properties of matter are 
modes of motion, as Mr. Ward stated in the beginning of his article, 
thought and feeling must, according to Barbara, which is the most 
conclusive figure of logical syllogisms, also be regarded as modes of 
motion. How can he call them "powerless" and "nil"? Can mo- 
tions be powerless? 

Mr. Lester F. Ward continues : 

' ' They [i. e. thought and feeling] can only act through a motor system which 
uniformly and necessarily accompanies the sensor system, which transfers molecu- 
lar nerve-vibrations to the muscles, transforms them into muscular movements, and 
communicates them mechanically to the world without." 

I must be much mistaken in Mr. Lester F. Ward's view, but 
the tendency of the whole article seems to me to convey the idea that 
mind is an extremely complex mode of motion of matter. The last 
quoted passage seems to indicate that thought and feeling are some- 
thing that is neither matter nor motion. Mind, we are told, cannot 
act on matter, because, being a property, it is immaterial. Yet mo- 
tion, although also a property, and, as such, also immaterial, is said 
to affect matter, and at the same time, we are informed, motion is 
affected by mind. The nervous motor system, accordingly, would 
have to be regarded as a mediator between mind and the material 
world. 

We confess our inability to understand this so-called monistic 

theory. 

* 
* * 

Dr. Robert Lewins is the founder of a system called hylo ideal- 
ism, or auto-monism, which has found enthusiastic supporters in the 
late and much-lamented Miss Constance Naden, and in Mr. George 
M. McCrie. Hylo- idealism carries idealism and materialism to their 
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utmost extremes and places them side by side ; yet its upholders 
have not succeeded in showing to the world how the contradictions 
of these two systems should be reconciled. Dr. Lewins maintains 
in the present number the unity of thought and thing ; and auto- 
monism, which is but another name for hylo-idealism, is repre- 
sented by Mr. McCrie, in the article, "The Subjective and Objective 
Relation." 

We agree with Dr. Lewins's position, if he means that the soul 
is coextensive with its conception of the world ; that it is creator 
and creation ; and we call attention to the curious coincidence that 
a Buddhist priest expresses the same view in an article that also 
appears in the present number of The Monist (see pp. 163-174). 
This identity of the soul with its own representations, seems to be 
the auto-monism which Miss Naden held. She says : 

' ' What we know as the external world is composed of colors, sounds, tastes, 
touches, and odors ; and since there can have been no existence prior to their birth 
in the sensory ganglia, we see clearly that every man is the maker of his own 
cosmos." 

This cosmos, viz., everybody's own cosmos, Miss Naden says, 
in the quotation adduced by Mr. McCrie, originates, grows, decays, 
and dies. Now we ask, what is that from which it grows and into 
which it dissolves? Dr. Lewins boldly declares that there is nothing 
beyond our self. We freely grant that there cannot be anything in 
self, except it be a part of self ; but who will for that reason deny 
the existence of the world as parts of which we, all of us, including 
Dr. Lewins and Mr. McCrie, in spite of their theories, feel our- 
selves. Mr. McCrie is very explicit in stating that the ego, our in- 
dividual self, is coextensive with the outside world. He says : 

' ' Subject and object are coterminous, neither before nor after the other, now 
and always. 

"Other selves are not outside ; they, with their respective 'ejects,' are part of 
my individual self. No appulse, or outside stimulus, is really thinkable, as external. 
It is part of the cosmos, which, spider-like, I spin from my internal self. And, 
when I image such externality, I but create it. 

Whether I misapprehend Dr. Lewins's meaning is difficult to 
say. There njay be a difference in our definitions of self and world. 
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At any rate, it is strange that my monism does not surrender the 
cosmos for the sake of self, but on the contrary, self for the sake of 
the cosmos. I agree with our Buddhist friends that the great All, 
the world, or God, alone exists : our individual self is an illusion. My 
religion, accordingly, would not be " a Narcissus-like self- worship," 
but a self-extinction, so that the truth alone should prevail. I have 
given a condensed statement of this view, which may appear to 
many as a modernised conception of Nirvana, in the November 
Forum, from which I quote : 

" The human soul consists of two elements, self and truth. Self is the egotist- 
ical desire of being some independent little deity, and truth is the religious longing 
for making our soul a dwelling-place of God. The existence of self is an illusion ; 
and there is no wrong in this world, no vice, no sin except what flows from the as- 
sertion of self. There is but one religion, the religion of truth. There is but one 
piety, it is the love of truth. There is but one morality, it is the earnest desire of 
leading a life of truth. And the religion of the future can be only the Religion of 
Truth." 

It is not impossible that Mr. McCrie's words "/is everywhere 
in the universe " must be construed to mean essentially the same as 
when I say that self must be recognised as an illusion. But, grant- 
ing that there is an agreement in meaning, we are justified, we think, 
in complaining of the inappropriate and misleading terminology of 
auto-monism. 

In order to attain to a true monism, i. e. , a unitary and con- 
sistent world-conception, we should bear in mind the following 
maxims : 

(1) Knowledge is a description of facts which in their oneness 
are called reality ; (2) ideas are abstracts describing certain features 
of reality, omitting all others ; and (3) the reality from which we 
derive our notions is one inseparable whole. 

The facts from which we start are the sensations of our experi- 
ence. All the knowledge possessed by human beings is due to anal- 
ysis and renewed synthesis of our sensations. Every one, as the Rev. 
Mr. Ashitsu and with him Dr. Lewins, Miss Naden, and Mr. McCrie 
say, creates the world in which he lives. The objects which we see, 
the things which we think are parts of our own being, for our soul 
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consists of these images and representations. What Schopenhauer 
calls " die Welt als Vorstellung" is not a possession of our soul but 
an actual part of our soul. Our soul is the product of a develop- 
ment rising out of reactive sentiency. The reactions change into im- 
pulses, the feelings into images ; and when the images develop into 
ideas, under their guiding influence the impulses become conscious 
will. Thus a spiritual world naturally springs up above the material 
world, and there would be no objection to calling it supernatural, if 
we could but exclude the old dualistic notion that the supernatural 
is imported into the natural world from without, and that man is a 
combination of both, so that the supernatural could exist independ- 
ently of its natural basis. 

Idealism, in teaching that every soul creates its own world, is 
perfectly legitimate, but it shoots beyond the mark when it requests 
us to believe that our subjective existence is all there is, that the ob- 
jects of our experience, i. e., the things indicated in our ideas, are 
merely parts of our ego and that there is nothing beyond. 

Suppose we could systematise our knowledge and attain to a 
unitary world-conception that would be satisfactory and free from 
contradiction without belief in an objective world, we should not 
hesitate to recommend auto-monism as the simplest world-concep- 
tion. But in fact we cannot think of ourselves without construing 
our own sensations as objective things. We project automatically 
the images on our retina into space and our daily experience justi- 
fies our methods of conceiving objects as external and independent, 
and of treating them as such. 

When we analyse our sensations we find (i) that they are states 
of awareness : they consist of feelings. (2) That these feelings are 
various in kind : they are feelings of pleasure and pain, they are 
sensations of the various senses, and also conscious states of abstract 
thought. (3) That the various forms of feeling possess various mean- 
ings : they are indicators, each kind of feeling possessing a special 
significance. 

We do not say, the world consists of sensations, but the facts 
immediately given in our experience are sensations. Now, when we 
speak of objects we mean that, the presence of which is indicated by 
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the various kinds of feeling. For instance, the sensation red is as 
much a subjective process as an illusion, but it indicates the presence 
of a certain event which in its contact with the retina of the eye pro- 
duces the sensation red. The sensation hardness indicates the pres- 
ence of a strong resistance, and other sensations indicate other 
presences. Naive realism regards redness as an object, while auto- 
monism denies the existence of any outside object of which the sen- 
sation redness would be an indicator. Our scientists have come to 
the conclusion that the objective event which on the retina produces 
a red sensation is a peculiar ether-vibration. 

Mr. McCrie finds a difficulty in my position. In his argument 
maintaining the oneness of subject and object, he approvingly 
quotes from me that "neither the subject is given nor the object, 
but an interaction between subject and object," and adds: 

" The interaction is not everything. There is something which precedes it in 
time. There is the ethereal vibration. 

"The vibration prior to sensation is not represented in any mind. Is it objec- 
tive ? " 

In reply I have to state that the ethereal vibration is an abstract 
notion of high complexity. It is a scientific theory invented to ex- 
plain the nature of light in agreement with other facts of experience, 
i. e., to think light as actuated by the same laws as other phenomena, 
and to enable us to predict its actions under changed conditions. 
That objective process which we call by the word ether-vibration, 
existed, undoubtedly, before it reached our eyes. Every reality ex- 
ercises some effect upon other realities. The nature of reality con- 
sists in producing effects ; and this producing effects, the quality of 
affecting other existences, is what we call objectivity. The apple 
that falls to the ground is to the earth, when it touches it, an object, 
and vice versa. Now monism believes that all objectivity is at the 
same time, from its own standpoint, subjectivity. There is no ob- 
ject but in itself is a subject. Our subjectivity consists in feeling 
and thinking. But subjectivity is not always feeling, still less is it 
thinking. It appears to be blind and feelingless in the realm of in- 
organic existence, but it develops in organised life awareness and 
through awareness the faculty of representation. 
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Without entering into the details of physical and physiological 
investigations concerning light, or judging of the reliability of such 
an assumption as the existence of ether, we simply state that our 
method of describing the objective world consists in naming the 
same event, the same quality, or the same relation, met with in our 
sense- experience, with the same word ; and the various words serve 
as keys which at once call up the various kinds of memories they 
represent. 

All that science does and can do is to present a description of 
our experiences in systematic form, so as to enable us to find our 
bearings in the world in which we live. The world-picture that we 
carry in our souls is painted in the living glow of sensations, but our 
method of describing things consists in representing them as matter 
moving in a special way through space. 

It is a peculiarity of objective existence that it cannot be rep- 
resented otherwise than as matter moving in space ; and again it is 
a peculiarity of subjective existence that it has no other means of 
representing objects than as matter moving in space. Hence the 
materiality of the world as it appears to us, and hence, also, the ap- 
parent materialism of science, which has no other means of tracing 
the processes of nature than by representing them as matter moving 
in space ! But science only appears to be materialistic ; it is not ma- 
terialistic, for all scientific formulas describing the motions of ma- 
terial particles in space are but the objective phase of being and 
have to be interpreted from the facts of our own subjective existence. 
Our soul is part and parcel of the world, and our spirituality proves 
that the tree whose efflorescence we are, contains in its juices all the 
elements of our nature. 

We say : There is no object which is not at the same time a 
subject, but we do not say with Dr. Lewins that our "thought is 
the thing." Monism (as we understand it) cannot accept the iden- 
tity of thinking and being. The origin and growth of the subjective 
world of thought which every one has to create for himself, is ex- 
plicable only on the supposition that there is a greater and everlast- 
ing reality from which it develops. 

There is one reality only, part of which is given to every living 
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creature in the experiences of his world-sensation and world-concep- 
tion ; and this one reality, so far as it is in us, or rather, so far as 
we are it, is a world of feelings. Yet the objects which we observe, 
as they affect us and other objects, appear to us as a world of bodies 
moving about in space. 

It is apparent that subjectivity and objectivity are abstract no- 
tions only. My soul is my existence, as I feel it ; my body is my 
existence, as it affects other existences. I know of my body as a 
body through the same channels of sense-experience which give me 
information concerning other bodies. One hand is to the other hand 
an object ; it is felt, and thus we may say, I have an idea of its shape. 
I can see the color of my eye through the looking-glass only, and the 
bodily forms of those organs, such as the brain, which cannot, either 
directly, by touch, or indirectly, by reflecting them in mirrors, be- 
come objects of our sensation, remain to our reproductive and repre- 
sentative faculties entirely inaccessible. Our retina consists of sen- 
tient structures ; these feel the forms and colors of objects before 
them, but they do not feel the forms of their own objective being. 

In such or similar considerations of our own existence, the ex- 
pression "I" is misleading and must be avoided. When we say, 
"I have a representation of my body," we mean, that some limbs 
of the body have been perceived by other limbs or organs, and 
all these items of purely objective sense-experience, registered 
somewhere in the brain in ganglionic structures that are intercon- 
nected, combine into a representative image called "my body." 

Physiology assumes that every idea that is thought vibrates 
through the brain as a peculiar form of motion. If we could peep 
into the heads of others we might see the mechanism of their 
thoughts at work ; but we ourselves do not feel the bodily forms of 
our cerebral structures or their motions. Our subjectivity consists 
of feelings, and appears as matter in motion to other subjects, to out- 
side observers, only ; we appear to ourselves as bodily objects simply 
because and to the extent that some parts of us are objects to other 
parts of us. 

Monism does not say that the soul is the body, but that body 
and soul form a unity. Neither is the soul a function or property 
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of the body. We might just as well and with the same plausibility 
say the body is a function of the soul. Body and soul are both ab- 
stractions ; they are, although radically different in their content, 
of the same degree, and to regard the one as substance and the 
other as its property, as Mr. Lester F. Ward proposes, must lead 
to confusion. 

The simplest way of viewing the world monistically is to regard 
all objectivity as animated with subjectivity ; all matter is, as Clif- 
ford calls it, "mind-stuff." There is no reason for assuming that 
the subjectivities of inorganic events are full-fledged feelings, such 
as we experience ; but they are something analogous on a lower 
scale ; they are elements of feeling, and will become actual feelings 
in such combinations as make a continuous interaction possible with 
a preservation of form. Not the complexity of protoplasm consti- 
tutes its virtues, but its peculiar plasticity, which is so constituted 
that the forms of former impressions are preserved in the continuous 
whirl of its life and admit of resuscitation. Memory is the basis 
of mind. One feeling can be felt by another, and thus the one will 
intensify and give import to the other. Impressions of a special 
kind, in reviving the memories of former impressions of the same 
kind, are felt by these sentient structures to be of the same kind, 
and thus they become indicators of the presence of the same objec- 
tive event. Feelings of various kinds are the elements of mind, and 
the meanings which these feelings naturally acquire in the course of 
their development constitutes the nature of mind. 

It is a very strange fact that innumerable volumes have been 
written about mind and mentality, but that we find in few of them, 
if in any, a serious investigation or plain definition of the nature of 
mind. Dualistic thinkers of past ages were in the habit of treating 
mind as a substance ; mind is to them a material thing, only very 
much more refined and sublimated than the matter of objective ex- 
istence. Their expressions should not be taken too seriously, how- 
ever, for they are intended, if I am not mistaken, to be figurative 
and allegorical. As soon as they attempt to explain the nature of 
the soul without allegories, they drop either into mysticism or limit 
themselves to mere negations. 
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Mysticism and negativism are of no avail. Mere negations ex- 
plain nothing, and exclamations of awe and surprise only bettay 
lack of understanding and ignorance. A world- conception in which 
mind appears as a mystery must surely be defective, for a philosophy 
is good for nothing, if it does not give a satisfactory account of the 
nature of our own being. 

Granted that the whole world consists of mind-stuff, that all 
objective being is in itself subjective, we can very well understand 
that soul arises in the world ; that organised substance develops ir- 
ritability and even sentiency, and that meaning originates in sentient 
substance. From the monistic standpoint, mind ceases to be a mys- 
tery. Mind is a wonderful thing, but it is not mysterious. There 
are still many problems connected with mind, but the main problem 
is solved. 

Mr. McCrie rebukes me for saying that mind is "a new crea- 
tion," and that, rising from certain combinations of facts, it builds 
an empire of spirituality above material existence. He says : 

"No combination of already existing facts can make anything properly 'new, 
.... The development of potentiality into actuality, though it may involve the 
novel, does not, in a philosophical sense, imply the new." 

"Potentiality" is a good word in its place, but it can be mis- 
understood. An egg may be called a potential rooster, and a lump 
of iron a potential ploughshare, a potential cannon-ball, and a poten- 
tial statue, all at once. Indeed, anything is, potentially considered, 
any other thing. In this sense, there is nothing new in the world, 
and we might as well strike out the word in our dictionaries as 
meaningless. 

Mr. McCrie's distinction between novel and new is not sanc- 
tioned by usage. When Gauss for the first time employed electric 
currents for the transmission of intelligence to a distant place, he 
had invented the telegraph ; and the telegraph was something new 
to mankind ; it had never as yet been known, or heard of, had 
never existed upon the face of the earth. No one can deny that new 
forms are new things : a certain combination of springs, with wheels 
and other contrivances, makes a watch, and if a chemist melts a 
watch in his crucible, the watch is gone, for the watch is not the 
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material of which it consists, but the form into which the material 
is wrought. 

We need not be too much concerned about Mr. McCrie's stric- 
ture, for he approvingly quotes the very same idea from the writings 
of Miss Naden, who says of "memory and comparison," that "the 
union of the two renders possible a new cosmos of emotion and in- 
tellect." 

In a certain phase of man's mental development the theory of 
regarding matter and the combinations of matter as "substances," 
while its various modes of motion are treated as the "properties" 
of substances, seems quite helpful. But it is not. As soon as we 
try to take this antithesis seriously, we fall into the same mistake 
which Kant made, when postulating his "things in themselves." 
Mr. Lester F. Ward says that matter is known through its proper- 
ties only. Matter in that case becomes as mysterious as Kant's 
"thing in itself." Both are unknown and unknowable magnitudes ; 
and whenever ideas become unknowable, we may rest assured that 
there is something wrong about them. 

How can mind, as Mr. Lester F. Ward proposes, be a property 
of the body? Thought is so radically different from anything ma- 
terial, that we cannot explain the former from the latter, or regard 
it as a property of it. We might rather say that fire is a property 
of wood, or the work performed by a steam-engine the property of 
coal. Mr. Lester F. Ward's monistic theory of mind is no better 
nor worse than an attempt to explain a pensive verse or sentence as 
a property of the poet's ink-stand. 

Mr. Lester F. Ward might obviate my criticism by saying that 
he understands by matter not only those properties of objective ex- 
istence which our physicists define as matter, but also its subjec- 
tivity which will, in a higher development, blaze forth into feelings 
and thought. This would not agree with our usage of the word 
"matter" ; but even if it did, we could not approve of saying that 
mind is a property of the body ; for in that case, mind would be a 
part of the body and, indeed, the most important part ; not a prop- 
erty of the rest, but its master. 

The terminology of Mr. Lester F. Ward's monism lowers the 
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nature of mind. Mind being the property of matter, matter would 
have to be regarded as the all-important reality of the world, and mind 
merely as a display of its forces. And this implies a grave miscon- 
ception of the world and of life. Mind is the ruler, and matter is the 
slave. The more mind grows and the higher it develops, the more 
powerfully and determinedly will mind subdue the unwieldy masses 
of matter and claim them unconditionally as will-less and right-less 
property. Mind rules, and moves, and shapes matter at will to its 
own purposes. 

So long as we regard our bodies as our true existence, and 
mind as a mere function of the body, we cannot reach a satisfactory 
view of the world and shall remain unable to explain our deepest 
and holiest aspirations. 

Our body is transient ; it is doomed to die ; indeed, its very life 
is a continuous death, a constant decay, and an incessant burning 
away. The matter of which we consist at a given time, the sub- 
stance of which, according to Mr. Lester F. Ward's terminology, 
our mind is a function, is no substance in the proper sense of the 
word. It is nothing permanent, fundamental, or abiding. On the 
contrary, it is constantly changing ; it is incessantly pouring in and 
pouring out. Yet the soul, the so-called function, is permanent. 
As we inherited our soul from the past, so we shall transmit it to the 
future. The sacred torch of mental life is handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and the spiritual treasures increase more and 
more with the immortalised results of our labors. 

Our body is individual and limited ; our soul is universal and 
infinite. My bodily existence is different from the bodily existence of 
every one else. But the same idea may ensoul many men, and in 
our spiritual life we can be of one mind with others. 

The ethics of the body is selfishness ; it is formulated as he- 
donism and proclaims the maxim that "right " means the pursuit of 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure. The ethics of the mind is 
mental growth ; it demands the development of the soul in self and 
in others, and finds morality in the love of truth, without taking into 
account the sacrifices it may cost. 
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Far from regarding ourselves as bodies possessing the property 
of mind, we say, our inmost nature is mental ; we are mind. 

Mind is the consummation of nature. If the forces of nature 
were throughout a mere blind display of purposeless motions, the 
world would be without meaning. If there were no souls that could 
decipher their luminous language and discover the divinity that per- 
vades their being, the beauty of the starry heavens would shrivel 
up into nothingness and be comparable to a senseless heap of rub- 
bish. Existence has meaning only because it begets meaning, and 
the meaning of rational minds is a revelation of the spirituality of the 
universe ; it is the reflexion of its rationality describable in eternal 
laws ; it is an incarnation of the Deity that pervades all being. 

Our monism is akin to Goethe's unitary world-conception, who 
expresses it in the following stanza, which we have translated for 
the present occasion : 

' ' When in the infinite appeareth 

The same eternal repetition : 

When in harmonious coalition 
A mighty dome its structure reareth : 
A rapture thrills throughout existence, 

All stars, or great, or small, are blessed. 
Yet all the strife and all resistance 

In God, the Lord, 's eternal rest." 

Editor. 



